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ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY
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of the laboratory were turned to the profit of industry. The
age " was in the highest degree inventive and practical, and
reveals a close alliance between pure science and technical
economic progress. "JJ Even those who knew little or
nothing of science '"were influenced by the rational spirit
which was abroad ; they were expecting changes, and their faith
in established routine was almost unconsciously weakened.

A number of important agricultural discoveries were made.
vjethro Tull, an Oxford law student and a barrister, settled
on a farm at Crowmarsh in 16^9 and discovered that by
drilling wheat and roots in rows instead of sowing them
broadcast the soil could be hoed after sowing as well as being
tilled before. By 1701 he had invented his drill, and by
1714 he was using a horse-hoe.

Townshend, after resigning from Walpole's Government
in 1730, returned to his estate at Raynharn in Norfolk, and
began experiments with the cultivation of turnips and
clover, which had been introduced from Flanders in the
seventeenth century. (He was responsible for the adoption
of the Norfolk four-course system, sowing cereals, roots and
grasses successively, and he proved the value of the rotation
of crops, j

Robert Bakewell, a farmer of Dishley, near Loughborough,
experimented in the breeding of stock, i At that time sheep
Were vaiue(j chiefly for their manure and their wool, so that
farmers favoured the short-wooled varieties which were
" small in frame, active, hardy, able to pick up a living on
the scantiest food, patient of hunger."2 Bakewell's experi-
ments, which began about 1745, resulted in the breeding of
horses suitable for farm use, and of sheep and cattle which
were valuable chiefly for their meat, being large in frame and
capable of reaching maturity quickly. \ In particular, he was
successful in developing the New Leicester breed of sheep.3

(pie work of disseminating the ideas of progressive farm-

1  T. H. Marshall, " Jethro Tull and the ' New Husbandry ' of
the Eighteenth Century,'* Econ. Hist. Rev., vol. ii. (1929-30), p. 59.

2  Ernie/ English Farming Past and Present, p. 177.

3  Bakewell is an interesting character.    He was " a tall, broad-
shouldered, stout man of brown-red complexion, clad in a loose
brown coat, scarlet waistcoat,  leather breeches  and  top-boots/*